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THE LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, FLEET-STREEKT. 
In our description of the New Church of 
St. Dunstan in‘ the West,* we anticipated 
“improvements in the houses adjoining the 
church, so as to give an wnique architectural 
character to this portion of the line of Fleet- 
street.” In general conformity with this ob- 


ject, the handsome structure represented on 


the opposite page has been erected, from the 
design and under the superintendence of 
John Shaw, esq., son of the architect of St. 
Dunstan’s Church. It stands westward of the 
church, and is intended for the Office of the 
Law Life Assurance Society. 

By turning to our Engraving of the Church, 
the reader will perceive that the details of 
the Building just completed, do not corre- 
spond with those of the adjoining houses, as 
anticipated in our illustration, The style 
adopted in the exterior of the Building may 
be denominated English, as it prevailed 
about the time of James I., when Italian 
architecture was introduced into this coun- 
try, and grafted on to the Gothic; thus form- 
ing a new style, which was adopted for some 
of the noblest mansions in the lom.t 
Of this style, the architect, in a few notes, 
with which he has obligingly furnished us, 
observes, that “it admits of great variety 
and irregularity, and is particularly applica- 
ble to street architecture.” In Fleet-street, 
the architect’s object was to unite the style 
of St. Dunstan’s Church with the ordinary 
character of the street; which, we are dis- 

to think, could not have been accom- 
plished so well by any other style as by that 
which Mr. Shaw has adopted. The general 
effect of the street front is very pleasing: it 
has the character of strength and boldness ; 
the enrichments are in good taste; and the 
words, “ Established 1823.”—‘ Law Life As- 
surance,” “ Krected 1834,” beneath the first 
story, in old English capitals, raised in stone, 
and illuminated with gold, form a quaint and 
appropriate decoration. 

The Building was commenced in July, 
1833. It is of Suffolk briek, finished with 
Portland stone, the window. cases being of 
this handsome material; and the sashes and 
frames throughout the building are of brass 
or bronze, upon the principle which has been 
so effectively introduced at Windsor Castle. 

The Building contains an office, 30 feet 

® See Mirror, vol. xx., p. 33. Ringe a the 

i iption were kin supplied to 
= ane ect. John Shaw, Esq, F, 8. A. and 
A.S., the architect ef Cluist’s Hospital ; and we 
hold his notes among the most interesting of our 
Se a Eee wae 
pee per 2 to hear of the architect’s unex- 
Pees doneilans of the building in Fleet-street 
are, in style, somewhat akin to the front of the 
house of Mr. Tegg, the publisher, in Cheapside, 
considered to be one of Sir Christopher Wren’s best 
works in domestic architecture, 
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by 20 feet; a board-room over of the same 
dimensions, (with two oriel windows, ) hand. 
somely fitted up with wainscot panel ; a, phy- 
sician’s room, an actuary’s room; and seven 
waiting-rooms ; the communication to which 
is by a stone staircase. The basement: ig 
fire-proof, and contains convenient strong 
rooms for the deposit of deeds; and the 
building is warmed by hot water in pipes, 
supplied by Mr. Fowler. The contract: for 
the whole was taken for about 6,7002; the 
builders are Messrs. James Bridger and. Sons, 
of Aldgate. 

Altogether, we are inclined to consider 
this structure to be one of the handsomest, 
as itis the most recent, of additions to the 
street architecture of our metropolis; and it 
presents an example of embellishment and 
good taste, which it would give us pleasure 
to see followed. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CHLORIDE OF 
LIME. 


Iv a quarter of a pound of black oxide of 
manganese be put into a cup or basin, and 
about a tea-spoonful of muriatic acid be 
poured upon it, there will soon arise sufficient 
chlorine gas for a large room. It may be 
necessary to add every day a little acid, and 
to shake the m a little. If too much 
acid be used, the chlorine will be felt unplea- 
sant, The manganese will not lose its eff- 
cacy for a fortnight. As manganese is sold 
wholesale at ten or twelve shillings the cvt., 
and is retailed at fourpence a pound, and 
muriatic acid is sold wholesale for about 
three-halfpence the pound, in measure, and 
is retailed at a reasonable rate per ounce by 
every chemist,—for less than the of 
twopence, and with little or no trouble, a 
suite of apartments may be kept disinfected 
for a fortnight. To use an equally efficient 
amount of chloride of lime would cost fifty 
times the money, and be very ae 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 
(To the, Editor.) ' 

Tue admirers of this, our best national school 
of composition, cannot fail to regret that. so 
little polenta has been given to English 
church music by those parties, whose interest, 
no less than their duty, is concerned in pre- 
serving our ecclesiastical corporations inviolate, 
and in maintaining the laudable customs of 
their respective establishients with a wateh- 
ful and jealous care. . 

The Saturday Magazine for August 30, 
contains some judicious remarks upon the 
increased responsibility of those, who in the 
present day, have the direction of that daily 
sacrifice of prayer and praise, which is not 
yet quite banished from our land ; and if the 
editors of our periodical works would occa- 
sionally devote a few paragraphs to particular 
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instances, where the effect of this sublime 
service is heightened or destroyed by the 
mode of performance, it would have a power- 
ful influence in preventing that careless 
indifference of manner, which may too fre- 
quently be seen in our cathedral and colle- 
giate churches, and which bids fair to banish 
the best music of our old masters from its 
last stronghold, where alone it can be heard 
with its due accompaniments and hallowed 
recollections. 

I have had the -good fortune to attend 
divine service in nearly all the choral esta- 
blishments in England ; and I shall be happy 
to furnish you with a few extracts from my 
note-books, if you should think that the 
cursory observations of an auditor, who has 
no pretensions to any scientific knowledge of 
the subject, will be useful to the cause, by 
bringing forward other Correspondents who 
my be far better qualified for the task. 

was a few weeks ago at Windsor, and of 
course paid an early visit to St. George’s 
Chapel. From the very commencement of 
the service there was a continual passing and 
tepassing, with messages and directions, 
from one part of the chapel to another; and 
between every clause of the Confession, a 
conversation, respecting the appointment of 
the music, was going forward among the 
members of the choir, which was continued, 
in audible whispers, through a considerable 
part of the Absolution. All these prelimi- 
uaries having been at length arranged satis- 
factorily, an interval of quiet ensued, and in 
the Versicles and Gloria Patri, the fine har- 
monies of Tallis were effectively chorussed 
by a double choir. 

The first phrase of the Venite was sung, 
unaccompanied by the organ. This true 
cathedral mode is now almost everywhere 
discontinued. In the Antiphonal chanting 
the choristers sang with good accentuation, 
but in the longer verses the recitative parts 
were hurried. The following prayer is used 
daily in St. George’s Chapel: “ God save 
our Gracious Sovereign, and all the compa- 
nions of the most honourable and noble order 
of the Garter.” While the lessons were 
being read, the boys were decorously occu- 
fied with their bibles; but during the Creed 
and Collects, their whole attention was ab- 
sorbed in turning over the leaves of their 
authem books, and afterwards in distributing 
them. This is no doubt a convenience to the 
congregation, and particularly so to strangers ; 
but some regulation might surely be made to 
do away the necessity of these interruptions. 
At Exeter, for example, the choristers are 
required to be in attendance a quarter of an 
hour before the commencement of divine 
service, to look out the hymns and anthems, in 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the inter- 
change of messages during prayer time. But 
the choir of Exeter shall serve for another letter. 

O 9 
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GLOUCESTER. 
In the course of last month, I, had the plea 
sure of visiting Gloucester Cathedral for the 
third time, and was highly gratified to per- 
ceive the striking improvement that has 
taken place within the last seven years, in 
the character of the service and the state of 
the choir. 

The bishop of the diocese was present, the 
resident prebendary was in his stall, the 
minor canons were in their desks, and an 
efficient choir, consisting of six lay clerks 
and eight boys, were in their places before 
the commencement of the service. The 
prayers were well chanted by Mr. Wood. 
He joined in the coneluding “Amen” of the 
Confession, an instance of minute attention 
to the liturgical form of prayer by uo means 
common among our clergy. he choral 
parts were taken up with precision, but with 
an exuberance of ornament and cadences 
alike inconsistent with good taste and good 
feeling. The chant was played over; and 
the psalms, with the day of the month, were 
given out by the precentor. The chanting 
was admirable. The organist supported the 
voices without hurrying them, and the boys 
pronounced the words distinctly with a cor- 
rect accentuation. The lessons were judi- 
oo“ read by Mr. Bishop. The Litany 
was chanted by a single voice: | am sorry 
to observe the prevalence of this custom in 
choral establishments. Throughout the 
«“ Litany, or General Supplication, to be 
sung or said after Morning Prayer,” there is 
no part allotted by the rubric to the priest 
alone. The Litany and Sufftages being 
ended, he is enjoined to say, with the people, 
the Lord’s Prayer; and he then calls upon 
the congregation to accompany him in the 
concluding collects and prayers. In the 
Communion Service, the Nicene creed was 
read by the priest, not sung by the choir. 
For this innovation, also, there is no rubrical 
authority in the book of common prayer, 
where it is said expressly, “ the priest shall 
tead the Epistle, he shall read the Gospel. 
And the Gospel ended, shall be sung or said 
the Creed following.” Here, as in the Litany, 
the psalms, hymns, and responses, the whole 
choir should unite in the Confession of Faith, 
in general supplication, in one song of grati- 
tude; the people joining in those parts, 
which are, or ought to be, printed in Italics, 
a distinction which is sometimes omitted, 
and sometimes disregarded. 

The ancient custom of bidding prayer is 
retained. A good sermon was preached by 


Dr. Hall, on the nature, lawfulness, and obli- 
gation of oaths. 

The service, at Even Song, was King in C. 
The anthem, “ Sing, O Heavens,” Kent, 
was given out by the precentor. The sermon 
was by one of the minor canons. The Sunday 
afternoon sermon is a recent addition, under 
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the authority of the present Bishop and Dean. 
The service was concluded by an episcopal 
benediction, to which the clerks and people 
responded a cordial Amen; and a courteous, 
but silent greeting was exchanged between 
the assembled congregation and their much 
respected pastor. 

Great attention seems to be bestowed upon 
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some time, and she requested the, principal 
linen-draper of the place, it then being her 
dinner-hour, to allow the black goods she 
had been inspecting to remain on his counter 
for an hour, when she promised to return and 
make her final arrangements about them, 
In the evening, singular to relate, these same 
goods were all sent to the house of this lady, 














the choristers. They are decorous and atten- that her relations might purchase their mourn. [Ir 
He tive in their behaviour, and are pleasing in ing for her, she having suddenly expired when wrot 
their manners and address. They have les- at dinner! his 
sons in church music three times a-week, and — on 

fi their education in writing, arithmetic, and THE TURK AND HIS WIVES. duri 
Ke Latin, is amply provided for by the Chapter. Two gentlemen, English and Irish, were ciret 
le This is a recent improvement, of which they voyaging from Sicily to some other Mediter. date 
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lk Anecdote Gallerp. been long at sea, “the stormy winds did cient 
ii eee S blow” a violent tempest, of which the cap they 
Ky ‘iedatii tain made light at first. But so did nota — worl 
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I" of those brave men whose toils, struggles, and howling, like a crazy man. In this Worl 
4 and very lives, have merely sufficed to gain amusement he was joined by the captain, | twoi 
1 it. No! young people bereaved like these who protested he could not save the vessel, polis! 


are the children of their country, and assuch and the sailors calmly gave up working it. perfo 





; fully entitled, I consider, to my services, at The Englishman and Irishman swore heat. serve 

least, without cost. tily at such a set of ignorant, cowardly lub. on wi 

—_— bers; but, during the commotion, the poor, much 

A STRIKING OBSERVATION resigned, quiet sultanas, who were sitting obser 

. with their cabin door open, patiently awaiting script 
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. even in a quarrel with a fellow-creature, not invectives after all danger from the natural [| —e 
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r cletgyman’s great benefit, happened to 
aed of those ingenious specimens of engra- 
ving—a flash note. M. L. B. 


Pew Books. 





POSTHUMOUS TALES. BY THE REV. GEORGE 
CRABBE, LL. D. 


[Iris well known that the late Mr. Crabbe 
wrote a series of stories upon the model of 
his admired Tales of the Hall, which he 
was diffident of submitting to publication, 
during his lifetime. He thus refers to the 
circumstance in a letter to his son George, 
dated Clifton, October 29, 183] :—“ There 
are, in my recess at home, where they have 
been long undisturbed, another series of 
stories,—in number and quantity sufficient 
for a volume; and as I suppose they are 
much like the former in execution, and suffi- 
ciently different in events and characters, 
they may hereafter, in peaceable times, be 
worth something to you; and the more, be- 
cause I shall, whatever is mortal of me, be 
at rest in the chancel of Trowbridge church ; 
for the works of authors departed are gene- 
tally received with some favour, partly as 
they are old acquaintances, and in part be- 
cause there can be no more of them.” 

These Poems were long since purchased 
by Mr. Crabbe’s publisher, who has just 
printed them in a volume to form the eighth 
of a series containing the Poet’s Life and 
Works. The Tales in this volume are twenty- 
two in number ; and though not so willie 
polished as some of Mr. Crabbe’s previous 
performances, these Posthumous Tales pre- 
serve, in the main, “the same characteristics 
on which his reputation had been established ; 
much of the same quiet humour and keen 
observation; the same brief and vivid de- 
scription ; the same unobtrusive pathos ; the 
same prevailing reverence for moral truth and 
tational religion,—and, in a word, not a few 
‘things which the world would not willingly 
let die”? We select a few specimens which 
appear to bear out this praise. The first is 
from the Tale of Rachel, a distracted woman, 
who, having been deceived by her sailor lover, 
sitays about the sea-shore, and in frantic 
mood, | 
—ever talks of the sea, ant: shows 
Her sympathy with every wind that blows. 

Her sailor left her, with, ae. intent 
To make her his—’tis doubtful what he meant : 
But he was captured, and the life he led 
Drove all such young engayements from his head. 
On him she ever thought, and none beside, 

Seeking her love, were favour'’d or denied ; 
On her dear David she had fix’d her view, 
And fancy judged him ever fond and true ; 
Nw. young and handsome—Time could not destroy 
—No, he was still the same, her gallant boy ! 
Labour had made her coarse, and her attire 
Show'd that she wanted no one to admire ; 
None to commend her ; but she could conceive 
The same of him as when he took his leave ; 
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And gaily told what riches he would bring, 
Aud grace her hand with the symbolic ring. 

With want and labour was her mind subdued ; 
She lived in sorrow and in solitude ; 7 
Religious neighbours, kindly calling, found 
Her thoughts unsettled, anxious, and unsound ; 
Low, superstitious, querulous, and weak, 

She sought for rest but knew not how to seek; 

And their instructions, though in kindness meant, 

Were far from yielding the desired content. 

They hoped to give her notions of their own, 

And taik’d of “ feelings” she had never kuown ; 

They ask'd of her “experience,” and they bred, 

In her weak mind, a melancholy dread 

Of something wanting in her faith, of some— 

She knew not what—“ acceptance,” that should 
come ; 

And as it came not, she was much afraid 

That she in vain had serv'd her God and pray'd. 
e ® * e = ee ® @# 


Ev'n in this state, she lov’d the winds that sweep 

O’er the wild heath, and curl the restless deep ; 

A turf-built hut beneath a hill she chose, 

And oft at night in winter storms arose, 

Hearing, or dreaming, the distracted ery 

Of drowning seamen on the breakers by: 

For there were rocks, that when the tides were low 
Appear’d, and vanish’d when the waters flow ; 

And there she stood, all patient to behold 

Some seaman’s body on the billows roll’d. 

One calm, cold evening, when the moon was high, 
And rode sublime within the cloudless sky, > 
She sat within her hut, nor seem'd to feel 
Or cold or want, but turn’d her idle wheel, 

And with sad song its melancholy tone 
Mix'd, all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 


But none will harm her—or who, willing, can? 
She is tuo wretched to have fear of man— 
Not man! but something—if it should appear, 
That once was man—that something did she fear, 


No causeless terror!—In that moon’s clear light 
It came, and seem’da parley to invite ; 
It was no hollow voice, no brushing by 
Of a strange being, who escapes the eye— 
No cold or thrilling touch, that will but last 
While we can think, and then for ever past. 
But this sad face—though not the same, she knew 
Enough the same, to prove the vision true— 
Look’d full upon her !—starting in affright 
She fled, her wildness doubling at the sight ; 
With shrieks of terror, aud emotion strong, 
She pass’d it by, and madly rush’d along 
To the bare rocks—while David, who, that day, 
Had left his ship at anchor in the bay, 
Had seen his friends who yet surviv’d, and heard 
Of her who lov'd him, and who thus appear'd— 
He tried to soothe her, but retired afrain 
T’ approach, and left her to return for aid. 


None came! and Rachel in the morn was found 
Turning her wheel, without its spindles, round, 
With household look of care, low singing to the 

sound. 

Since that event, she is what you have seen, 

But time and habit make her more serene, 
The edge of anguish blunted—yet, it seems, 
Sea, ships, and sailors’ miseries are her dreams, 


[In “The Ancient Mansion,” are some 
beautiful touches of descriptive poetry.— 
Thus: ] 


How stately stand yon pines upon the hill, 
How soft the murmurs of that living rill, 
And o’er the park's tall paling, scarcely higher, 
Peeps the low Church and shows the modest spire. 
Unnumber’d violets on those banks appear, 
And all the first-born beauties of the year. 
The grey-green blossoms of the willows bring 
The large wild bees upon the labouring wing. 
Then comes the Summer with ausmented e, 
Whose pure small streams along the valleys ghide 5 
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Her richer Flora their brief charms display, 
And, as the fruit advances, fall away. 

Then shall th’ autumnal yellow clothe the leaf, 
What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf ; 
Then silent groves denote the dying year, 

The morning frost, and noon-tide gossamer ; 
And all be silent in the scene around, 

All save the distant sea’s uncertain sound, 

Or here and there the gun whose loud report 
Proclaims to man that Death is but his sport: 
And theu the wiutry winds begin to blow, 
Then fall the flaky stars of gathering snow, 
When on the thorn the ripening sloe, yet blue, 
Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew ; 
The aged moss grows brittle on the ye 

The p am boughs splinter in the windy gale, 
And every changing season of the year, 
Stamps on the scene its English character. 


“Some genuine Son of Trade,” 


Some true admirer of the time’s reform, 
Who strips an aucient dwelling like a storm,— 


spoils the noble mansion, and the changes 
are thus sung: 


As thus my spleen upon the view I fed, 
A man ap h’d me, by his grandchild led— 
A blind old man, and she a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said. 
Aud thus with gentle voice he spoke— 

“ Come lead me, lassie, to the shade, 
Where willows grow beside the brook ; 

For well I know the sound it made, 
When dashing o’er the stony rill, 

It murmur'd to St. Osyth’s Mill.” 

The lass replied—“ The trees are fled, 
They've cut the brook a straighter bed : 
No shades the present lords allow, 

The miller only murmurs now ; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

And form a pond they call a lake.” 

“ Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 
And to the holy water bring ; 

A cup is fasten'd to the stone, 

And I would taste the healing spring, 
That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 

And green its mossy passage makes,” 

“ The holy spring is turn’d aside, 
The-rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 
The plough has levell’d all around, 
And here is now no holy ground.” 


“Then, lass, a cage ae footsteps guide 
To Bulmer's Tree, the giant oak, 
Whose boughs the keeper's cottage hide, 
And part the church-way lane o’erlook : 
A boy, I climb’d the topmost bough, 
And I would feel its shadow now. 
* Or, lassie, lead me to the west, 
Where grew the elm-trees thick and tall, 
Where rooks unnwmber'd build their nest— 
Deliberate birds and prudent all: 
Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude, 
But they’re a social multitude.” 
“ The rooks are shot, the trees are fell’d, 
And nest and nursery all expell’d ; 
With better fate the giant-tree, 
Old Bulmer’s Oak, is gone to sea, 
The church-way walk is now no more, * 
And men must other ways explore ; 
Though this, indeed, promotion gains, 
For this the park’s new wall contains ; 
Aud here, I fear, we shall not meet 
A shade, although perchauce, a seat.” 
“ O then, my lassie, lead the way 
To Comfort’s Home, the ancient inn ; 
That something holds, if we can pay--- 
Old David is our living kin ; 
A servant once, he still preserves 
His name, and in his office serves.” 
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“ Alas! that mine should be the fute 
Old David's sorrows to relate: 
But they were brief; not long before 
He died, his office was no more. 
The keunel stands upon the ground, 
With something of the former sound.” 
“O then,” the grieving man replied, 
“No further, lassie, let me stray ; 
Here’s nothing left of ancient pride, 
Of what was grand, of what was gay : 
But all is chang'd, is lost, is sold— 
All, all that’s left is chilling cold. 
I seek for comfort here in vain, 
Tnen,lead me to my cot again.” 

The following lines, descriptive of the 
hollow, heartless friendship of the world, 
are painfully true :— 

The purest Friendship, like the finest ware, 
Deserves our praises, but demands our care. 

For admiration we the things produce, 

But they are not design’d for common use ; 

Flaws the most trifling from their virtue take, 

And lamentation for their loss we make : 

While common Friendships, like the wares of clay, 
Are a cheap kind, but useful every day: 

Though crack’d and damag’d, still we make them do, 
And when they’re broken, they’re forgotten too. 

There is, within the world in which we dwell, 

A Friendship, answering to that world full well; 
An interchange of looks and actions kind, 

Aud, in some sense, an intercourse of mind ; 

A useful commerce, a convenient trade, 

By which both parties are the happier made ; 
And when the thing is rightly understood, 

And justly valued, it is wise and good. 

I speak not here of Friendships that excite, 
In boys at school such wonder and delight,— 
Of high, heroic Friends, in serious strife, 

Jontendiug which should yield a forfeit life— 
Such wondrous love, in their maturer days, 
Men, if they credit, are content to praise. 

T speak not here of Friendships true and just, 
When friend can friend with life and honour trust ; 
Where mind to mind has long familiar grown, 
And every failing, every virtue known : 

Of these I speak not: things so rich and rare, 
That we degrade with jewels to compare, 

Or bullion pure and massy.—I intend 

To treat of one whose Neighbour called him Friend, 
Or called him Neighbour ; and with reason good— 
The Friendship rising from the neighbourhood ; 

A sober kind, in common service known ; 

Not such as is in death and peril shown : 

Such as will give or ask a helping hand. 

But no important sacrifice demand ; 

In fact, a friendship that will long abide, 

If seldom rashly, never strongly tried, 

Yes! these are sober friendships, made for use, 
And much convenience they in life produce ; 

Like a good cont, that keeps us from the cold. 
The cloth of fiieze is not a cloth of gold ; 

But neither is it piebald, pieced and poor ; 

’Tis a good useful coat, and nothing more. 





EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
(Translated from the Italian of Silvio Pellico, by 
Thomas Roscve, Esq.) 

Amone the celebrated men of all ages are to 
be ranked some of an irreligious character, 
and not a few who have occasionally fallen 
into errors and inconsistencies in point of 
christian faith. But what are we to conclude 
from that ? Many have written against chris- 
tianity, and as many against its general doc- 
trine; they have asserted much and have 
proved nothing. The most eminent of them 
have been constrained to admit, in one or 
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other of their works, the superior wisdom of 
the very religion which they impugned, or 
which they so ill practised. 

The following extracts, although they can 
lay no claim to — lose nothing of their 
importance when applied to the present sub- 
ject; and it may be of use to repeat them. 
In ‘his Emilius, Jean Jacques Rousseau 
wrote these memorable words: “1 confess 
that the majesty of the scriptures confounds 
me; the sanctity of the gospel speaks power- 
fully to my heart. Examine the works of 
the philosophers with all their pomp; how 
they sink into insignificance before it! Is 
it possible that a book, at once so sublime 
and so simple, can be the work of men ;—is 
it possible that He of whom it recounts the 
history could be only a man? The actions 
of Socrates, respecting which no one doubts, 
ate far less strongly attested than those attri- 
buted to Jesus Christ. Moreover, to suppose 
anumber of men to have combined in com- 
posing this book, rather than that one only 
should have supplied the subject of it, would 
be to shun, not to remove the difficulty ; it 
would, in fact, be rendering it only the more 
incomprehensible. The gospel, indeed, dis- 
plays the character of truth at once so grand, 
so luminous, so perfectly inimitable, that the 
inventers of it would be yet more wonderful 
than the hero.” 

The same writer also observes : 

“ Avoid those who, under the pretext of 
explaining nature, attempt to spread deso- 
lating doctrines in the hearts of men. Over- 
throwing, destroying, trampling upon every 
thing which men ought to respect, they de- 
prive the afflicted of their last consolation in 
misfortune ; they remove from the rich and 
powerful the only restraint upon their pas- 
sions; they eradicate from the recesses of the 
heart the remorse of crime, the hope of virtue ; 
and then boast that they are the benefactors 
of the human race. Truth, they presume to 
say, is never injurious to mankind. In this, 
tov, I agree; and it is, in my opinion, a proof 
that that which they preach is not truth.” 

Montesquieu, although not irreproachable 
in matters of religion, invariably expressed 
indignation against those who ascribed to 
christianity faults it does not possess. 

“ Bayle,” he declares, “ after casting in- 
sult upon all religions, proceeds to libel chris- 
tianity. He has the audacity to assert, that 
true christians could never compose a state 
which would be able to subsist. But why ? 
They would form a body of citizens, eminently 
enlightened in regard to their duties, and 
animated by the noblest zeal for the fulfil- 
ment of them. They would well understand 
the rights of natural defence; the more they 
believed that they were indebted to religion, 
so much the more would they feel what was 
due to their country. How wonderful that 
the christian religion, which seems to aim 


ouly at happiness in a life: to: come, should 
be proved also to constitute our real’ felicity 
in this.”* Farther he observes: “ It is bad 
reasoning to charge christianity with those 
evils which attended its introduction, while 
we lose sight of the signal benefits which it 
has conferred upon society. Were we te 
recount the various sufferings produced by 
the establishment of civil laws, by monarchy, 
or by republican government, we should 
excite horror; were we to recall to mind the 
succession of wholesale slaughters committed 
by kings, and the renowned Greek and Roman 
commanders; the destruction of people and 
of cities by those fierce Condottieri; the 
devastations of Timur and of Ghengis Khan, 
we should find how much we owe to chris- 
tianity, in the possession of acknowledged 
political rights,—a certain right of nations in 
regard to war—rights for which human na- 
ture can never be sufficiently grateful.” 

The great Byron, of wonderful and gigantic 
intellect, who so unhappily idolized, by turns, 
both virtue and vice, truth and error, but who 
inwardly felt that consuming thirst for truth 
and virtue,—inherent in noble minds—frankly 
testified to the veneration he was constrained 
to feel towards the general doctrines of chris- 
tianity. He was even desirous that his 
daughter should be educated in the catholic 
faith ; and it is known, that, in one of his 
letters, speaking of the determination to 
which he had come, he gives as his chief 
reasons, that in no other church did the light 
of truth appear so clearly to his mind. 

The friend of Byron, and the greatest poet 
since his departure of whom E d can 
boast, Thomas Moore,—after having spent 
years of doubt in regard to the choice of a 
religion, would seem to have directed the 
whole force of his active mind to the investi- 
gation of christianity. He found that there 
was no method of becoming a christian, and 
a good reasoner, without adopting the universal 
christian and catholic doctrine, treed from its 
temporal power and its long existing abuses. 
He wrote an account of the researches he 
had made, and the irresistible conclusion to 
which he had been compelled to come.}— Du- 
ties of Men, which we especially recommend 
to our young readers. It will materially assist 
them in what is termed the formation of 
opinions, by setting before them, in a right 
light, their most important duties in this 
world ; and it will also lead them to bright 
hopes of an hereafter. The great moral of 
this treasurable production is that which 
was so eminently conspicuous in the life and 
writings of Pellico, viz. the practical truth of 
the Christian religion ; and Mr. Roscoe, the 
accomplished translator, assures us that a 
deep conviction of their importance led him to 

* See Spirit of Laws, book iii, chap. 6. 


+ Montesquieu, book xxiv. chap. 2, 3. 
{ Sce Travels of an Irish Gentleman, Xe. 
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present the “ Duties of Men” to his fellow 
countrymen. We, therefore, hope to see his 
benevolent intentions fully appreciated. 





Antiquariana, 


LORD AUDLEY'S CROSs. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

In a field, at Blore-heath, two miles distant 
from Drayton, in Shropshire, is a stone gene- 
rally known by the name of “ Lord Audley’s 
Cross.” It was erected to commemorate the 
celebrated battle of Blore-heath, which was 
fought on September 22nd, 1459, during 
the heat of the desolating war between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. 

After a long and bloody contest, the Lan- 
casterian army was defeated, with a loss of 
2,400 men; and Lord Audley, the com- 
mander, was killed upon the spot where the 
cross now stands. 


— 








(Lord Audley’s Cross.) 


The circumference of the pedestal is eight 
feet ; and the height of the whole stone is 
seven feet. Upon one side is the following 


inscription :— 


On this spot 
was fought the battle of 
Blore- . 
in 1459. 
Lorp AvuDLEY, 
who commanded for the side of 


Lancaster, 
was defeated and slain. 
To perpetuate the memory of the action 
and the place, 
this ancient monument 
was repai 
in 17. 


“E.W.R. 


{ 
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CAMERON’S GRAVE. 

(From a Correspondent.) 
Ricwarp Cameron, the founder of the sect 
called Scots Cameronians, and who is con- 
sidered by that as having been a glo- 
rious martyr to the Reformation, was one of 
the most violent and intemperate preachers 
against popery during the reign of Charles II. 
A gloomy enthusiast, endowed with a con. 
siderable degree of .rude eloquence, he tra- 
versed the west of Scotland with a bible in 
one hand and a sword in the other, power 
fully inflaming the minds of men against 
the Catholic religion ; and ambitious of cele- 
brity, he persuaded his deluded followers to 
break out iato open rebellion, and disclaim 
all obedience to the regal power. Graham of 
Claverhouse, (afterwards Viscount Dundee,) 
was sent by Government in command of a 
party of soldiers to disperse the rebels; and 
in an e ent on Airsmoss, Cameron 
and several of his followers were killed. They 
were buried where they fell, and a rude stone 
was afterwards erected over their graves by 
the Covenanters, in commemoration of the 
event. 

In the year 1832, a sermon was preached 
at Cameron’s grave, in aid of a subscription 
to erect a monument to him; when a vast 
concourse of people assembled from all parts 
of the West of Scotland, Catholic and Came- 
ronian, Episcopalian and Presbyterian, with- 
out reference to sect or party, forming on this 
wild and lonely moor, perhaps, as strange 
but impressive a scene as has yet been wit- 
nessed in the nimeteenth century. A monu 
ment, of which the above is an outline, was 
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cog teeyeay ae erected on this memorable 


a design by Thom, the celebrated 
sculptor of “Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnny ;” the large flat stone formerly erect- 


ed by the Covenanters, being laid horizon- 
tally over the raised base or pedestal of the 
newly constructed monument. 

If certain scenes and sites possess any 
charm over the imagination, Airsmoss must 
excite enthusiasm. The stranger is struck 
with astonishment, when first he beholds 
this vast and dreary wilderness; but soon the 
cheerful sorig of the lark reminds the traveller 
that even here is happiness. From Cameron‘s 
grave, about four miles to the eastward, is 
seen the lofty and bleak mountain of Cairn- 
table, mentioned by Sir W. Scott, in Castle 
Dangerous, &c. The vegetation on the 
brow of this mountain is almost destroyed 
by the fury of the western elements, while 
the waters flowing down precipitately, form 
channels in every direction ; the gloomy effect 
of which might lead fancy to picture it as 
some mighty giant, threatening destruction 
to all opposers ; while, several miles farther 


off, the eve hills of Glenbuck seem to 
await in smiling serenity the time when the 
pibroch shall echo forth from the hoary Cairn 


the thrilling war-notes of the “ Douglas.” 
At a short distance, and in the same direc- 
tion, is seen, like an oasis in the desert, the 
small but beautiful vale of the Wellwoods. 
To the north and south, the country appears 
wild and desolate in the extreme; while far 
off to the westward is seen, skirting along 
the horizon, the highly-cultivated land to- 
wards Ayr, celebrated by the poet Burns, 
and which is now, with great naiveté, called 
the ladies of that part, “the land of 
meysuckle.” 

Airsmoss must ever remain to the histo- 
rian and novelist a scene of mournful inter- 
est; for there, and on the adjoining hills, 
Claverhouse, in the mere fulfilment of his 
duty to his King, was compelled to carry into 
effect acts, which have made the peasantry 
of Scotland ever since desecrate his name. 
Yet of the fidelity and chivalric heroism dis- 

by Claverhouse, in endeavouring to 
uphold the falling fortunes of his sovereign, 
history recounts few parallels ; while the same 
accuse Sir Walter Scott, one of Scot- 
’s greatest benefactors, of having misap- 
plied his talents in making a hero of one of 
the bravest generals that country ever pro- 
duced. As a proof of this feeling being pre- 
dominant, the following may not be unworthy 
of insertion, though at the time rendered 
ludicrous from the peculiar tone in which it 
was expressed: it was an answer given to 
the writer of this article, by a respectable 
farmer, to the question—“ What is your opi- 
nion of Sir Walter Scott ?”—“ He was juzst 
a prejudiced mon ; he made a hero o’ Claz- 
verhoose and a fule o’ the covenaunters.” 
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Ata place called Prigsthill, not far from 
Cameron’s grave, there is also a tombstone, 
which was erected by the covenanters over 
the grave of a man named Brown, who was 
shot as a rebel by a party of Claverhouse’s 
soldiers. It;is a large, flat stone, supported 
at each corner by a short pillar, each pillar 
being about a foot in height. On visiting 
this unostentatious memorial, the stranger is 
tald by his guide, in half-suppressed whis- 
pers, that “ Brown was a godly mon, for no 
gers (grass) has ever grown under the flag- 
stane since it was pat there:”—a miracle 
indeed if it did. R. B. 





Che Public Journals. 


AN ODD FELLOW. 
(Mr. Tuzopore Hook has been lately treat- 
ing the readers of the New Monthly Maga- 


zine with the adventures of Gilbert Gurney 
fellow who sees much of the 


—a youn 
world, and profits by its passing scenes. 
We detach a page or two of these amusing 


rambles, sketching one of Gilbert’s acquaint- 
ances at Richmond. ] 

Among the group was a man, whose name 
was Daly—who, of all the people accounted 
sane and permitted to range the world keeper- 
less, I hold to be the most decidedly mad. 
His conversation was full of droll conceits, 
mixed with a considerable degree of superior 
talent, and the strongest evidence of general 
acquirements and a He ap- 
peared te be on terms of most familiar inti- 
macy with all the members of our little 
community, and, by his observations and 
anecdotes, equally well known to persons of 
much higher consideration ; but his descrip. 
tion of himself to me, shortly after our in- 
troduction, savoured so very strongly of in- 
sanity—peculiar in its character, I admit— 
that I almost repented having, previously to 
hearing his a ee consented to send 
on my horses to Teddington, in order to 
accompany him to that village after the de- 
parture of the rest of the party to London, in 
a boat which he proposed to row himself up 
to Hampton Court, where, it appeared, he 
resided. 

“I hope,” said he, “that we shall be 
better acquainted. I dare say you think me 
an odd fish—I know I am one. My father, 
who is no more, was a most respectable man 
in his way—a sugar-baker in St. Mary Axe. 
I was destined to follow in his wake, and 
succeed to the business; however, I cut the 
treacle tubs at an early age—I saw no fun in 
firkins, and could not manage conviviality in 
canvass sleeves. D’ye ever read the ‘ London 
Gazette ?? ” 

«“ Sometimes,” said J. 

“In that interesting paper,” said Daly, “I 
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used to look twice a week to see the price of 
Muscovados, One hapless Saturday I saw 
my father’s name along with the crush: the 
affair was done—settled ; dad went through 
the usual ceremony, and came out of Guild- 
hall as white as his own superfine lumps. 
Refreshed by his ruin, my exemplary parent 
soon afterwards bought a house in Berkeley- 
square, stood a contest for a county, and died 
rather richer than he started.” 

“ And you, I suppose, his heir?” said I. 

“He had not much to leave,” replied my 
new friend. “ He ran it rather fine towards 
the close of his career. My two sisters got 
their fortunes paid, but I came off with what 
we technically call the scrapings—four hun- 
dred a year, Sir, is the whole of my income ; 
all my personal property I carry under my 
hat. Timber I have none—save my walking- 
stick; and as to land, except the mould in 
three geranium pots, which stand in my 
sitting-toom window, I haven’t an inch. 
Still, Mr. Gurney, although I have not a 
ducat in my purse, 

«Yet I’m in love, and pleased with ruin.” 

“J envy your philosophy and spirit,” 
said I. 

“You are right,” replied Daly; “ fun is to 
me what ale was to Boniface; I sleep upon 
fun—I drink for fun—I talk for fun—I live 
upon fun; hence my addiction to our dear 
funny friends of to-day. They just suit me 
—they do nothing but laugh; they laugh 
with one when present, and a¢ one when 
absent—but to me that is the fun.” 

‘I admit myself fond of practical joking,” 
continued my friend. “I don’t mean in 
one’s own particular circle; there it is 
dangerous; people are not always in the 
same humour—what they think uncommonly 
good fun one day, they will seriously resent 
as an insult the next. There’s no judging 
with certainty a man’s temper of mind, and 
it is not easy to ascertain how much melted 
butter a gentleman would like to have pms 
into his coat-pocket without kicking ; I avoid 
that sort of thing, but on the great scale I 
confess my addiction. Coming here yester- 
day evening, I stopped the chaise at the 
corner of Egham, to turn the finger-post at 
the corner half round—sent all the people 
bound for London to Chertsey, all the people 
destined for Egham to Windsor, and all the 
people destined for Windsor to London— 
that’s wn regs 

“ Probably,” said I, “ but not their’s, And 
do you often indulge yourself in these 
freaks 2” 

“ Perpetually,” replied Daly ; “I’ve whipped 
off every knocker in Sloane-street three nights 
running—a hundred and ninety-four, exclu- 
sive of shops; and if ever the project of 
lighting London with smoke should be 
brought to bear, I flatter myself you will 
hear of my darkening the whole parish of 
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Pancras, by grinding a gimlet through a 
as-pipe. 

“These frolics must cost. something,” 
said I. 

“ Occasionally,” said my friend; “ but 
what of that?- Every man has his pursuits 
—I have mine.” 

“1 should think,” replied I, “ if you per: 
form such extraordinary feats often, your 
pursttits must be innumerable.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Daly; “ pursuits 
after me, you mean? I’m obliged to you 
for that—we shall be better acquainted—of 
that I am certain. One thing I must tell you 
of myself, because, although there is some. 
thing equivocal in the outset of the adven- 
ture, I set it all to rights afterwards, and will 
prove to you that in fact all I did was done 
for fun—pure fun.” : 

I foresaw an awkward discovery of some 
sort by the prefatory deprecation of criticism; 
however, I listened to my slight acquaintance 
with complacency and confidence. 

“You must know,” said Daly, “that I 
had a brother once,—long since dead,—and 
you must know that he was my elder brother, 
and he went abroad ; I remained at home, 
and was my father’s darling —he fancied 
nothing ever was like me on earth. I was 
the wittiest, if not the wisest, fellow breath. 
ing, and I have seen my respectable parent 
shake his fat sides with laughing at my 
jokes till the tears ran down his rosy cheeks, 
I had a fault,—I cannot distinctly aver that 
Ihave yet overcome it,—i was extravagant 
—extravagant in everything—extravayant in 
my jokes—extravagant in love—extravagant 
in money-matters. After my respected pa- 
rent’s death I lodged at an upholsterer’s— 
occupied his first floor—excellent man !—but 
paid him no rent; on the contrary, borrowed 
a good deal of money of him.” 

“Indeed !” said 1, “ I——” 

Don’t frown, Mr. Gurney,” interrupted 
Daly, “ it will all come right in the end. 
I’m as honest as a Parsee—don’t be alarmed 
—I was then much younger than I am now; 
and although the world unjustly and un 
generously judge of a man by the foibles of 
his youth, don’t you be prejudiced, but hear 
me. I borrowed money of him—I consulted 
him upon all occasions—he was delighted 
with me, I with Aim—teciprocity of feeling, 
you know, and all that sort of thing. My 
upholsterer was my cabinet-minister—who 
better? who fitter to be consulted when any 
new measure was on the ¢apis ? So things 
went on for a year, at the end of which, I 
owed him fourteen hundred and seventy-two 
pounds thirteen shillings and ninepence half- 
penny, without the interest.” 

“ That was no joke, Mr. Daly,” said I. 

“ No, but what followed was,” continued 
my equivocal friend. “ My cabinet-minister 
applied for funds—I had none at hand. I 
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therefore quitted London, and retired to the 

blest shades of Holyrood—not that this sort 

of constraint was at all necessary, for my 

friend, the sofa-maker, never inquired after 
» 


me. 

“ Why then did you go?” said I. 

“Why, I thought he might,” replied 
Daly. “ After I had hovered about Scotland, 
seen the sights, shot some grouse,—and: a 
pretty job I made of that, umph !—I retired 
to Haiaburgh, and began to be anxious to 
retun to London. I therefore took the re- 
solution of killing myself.” 

“ Horrible !” said I. 

“ Most horrible!” replied he; “and I put 
that resolve into execution.” 

& How 2” I inquired. 

“ By transmitting an account of my death 
te the metropolitan newspapers, in these 
words—Died, at Antigua, on the 15th of 
March, in the 28th year of his age, Robert 
Fergusson Daly, Esq., son of the late Thomas 
Fergusson Daly, Esq., of St. Mary Axe, 
London.” 

“What purpose could that have answered ?” 

id I 


said I. 

“You shall heat,” said Daly. “ About 
ten days after this announcement, having 
‘incurred’ for a suit of mourning, I pro- 
ceeded to my friend the upholsterer. Dear 
we, I recollect his little, white, bald head, 
peering over his desk in the counting-house, 
as well as if it were but yesterday—in I went 
—made a bow—up jumped my creditor. 

“« Ah, Mr. Daly,’ cried he, ‘then it is not 
true !—you are alive and merry.’ 

“Upon which, I, looking as grave as a 
judge, said, with a long-drawn sigh, ‘Sir, I 
‘ee you have fallen into the common mistake.’ 

«“ ¢ Mistake, Sir, said he, ‘no mistake in 
the world! Why, I read in the newspapers 
that you were dead. How those fellows do 
fib? 


“¢In this instance,’ I replied, ‘they are 
as true as the tides to the moon—or the 
needle to the Pole.’ 

““ Why,’ cried he, ‘you are not dead, ior 
here you are !’ 

“ ¢So L-am,’ said I, ‘ but I am not the Mr. 
Daly who died in Antigua.’ 

“¢That’s very clear,’ said old cabinet- 
maker, ‘ fur, as I said before, here you are.’ 

“ ¢ Still,’ said I, ‘ Sir”—I thought the Sir 
gool—' you do not understand; I am the 
brother—the twin brother, of poor Bob Daly, 
who lived here with you, and who has died 
deep in vour debt.’ 

® © What!’ exclaimed the upholsterer, ‘ you 
his brother! Impossible—ridiculous! Why, 
I should know you from a thousand by that 
little knob on your nose.’ 

“¢That may be, Sir,’ said 1; ‘but I was 
dorn with a knob on my nose as well as my 
brother. I assure you he is in his grave at 
Antigua,’ 
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“This astounded him, and he was: pro- 
ceeding to ring the bell in order to call up 
the housemaid, who had made herself par- 
ticularly familiar with my knob, in order to 
identify me, when I pacified him by fresh 
assurances that he was mistaken, and that I 
was come to settle the account due from my 
late brother to himself.” 

“ This,” said I, “was all very funny, no 
doubt ; but cuz bono ?” 

“ Nous verrons,” said Daly. “The mo- 
ment I talked of paying, all doubt ended; 
he felt convinced that it could not be me, for 
he was quite of opinion that at that time I 
had no notion of muddling away my income 
in paying bills. So he listened, looking all 
the while at my knob—you see the thing I 
mean, Mr. Gurney,” said he, pointing to a 
pimple; “till at last I begged to see his ac- 
count — he produced it —I sighed — so 
did he.” 


“¢Sir,” said he, ‘this is—dear me, is it 
possible two people should be so much alike ? 
—your brother’s last account before he went.’ 

“ T could not help saying, ‘ He is gone to 
his last account now, Sir,’—if it had been to 
save my life—I never could ckeck my fun. 

“¢Lord, how like him that is!’ said the 
upholsterer. 

« ¢ What is the amount ?’ said I. 

“Fourteen hundred and _ seventy - two 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and ninepence 
halfpenny. As for interest, Mr. Daly, I don’t 
want it.’ 

“ ¢Sir” said I, drawing out of my pocket 
a handkerchief whiter than unsunned snow, 
‘I honour and reverence you. I can now 
account for the high respect and veneration 
with which my poor brother Bob spoke of 
you and wrote about you. You shall judge 
what he has done ;—he has died worth three 
thousand five hundred pounds; the claims 
upon him are numerous and heavy; in his 
letter—the last I ever received from him—he 
directs me to make an equitable division of 
his property.’ 

“ ¢ Poor fellow,’ said the cabinet-maker. 

“¢ A poor, young creature, with three chil- 
dren,’ said I, ¢ first claims his care.’ 

“*Dear me!’ said the man. ‘Ah! I 
won't interfere then. No, no. I gave him 
credit farther than he asked it. I won't visit 
his sins upon those who, perhaps, are helpless.’ 

“ There was something so kind in this, I 
was near — myself; but I should 
have spoiled the joke. 

‘¢¢ After them, continued I, ‘you come 
next; and, having divided his assets fairly, 
he decided that he could, acting conscien- 
tiously towards others, afford to pay you five 
shillings in the pound ; and, accordingly, 1 
have brought you to-day a sum calculated at 
that rate—that is to say, three hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds, three shillings, and six- 
pence, fur 1 don’t descend to fractions.’ 
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“© Well, now,’ said the honest old man, 
“I love aad honour him for that. He needn’t 
have paid me a farthing. I knew not where 
he was;—and to think of me on his death- 
bed !—that, Sir, shows good principle; and 
as you are so like him in everything else,— 
and how like you are, to be sure !—I hope 
and trust,—don’t be angry, Sir,—that you 
will follow the example he set you in the last 
act of his life.’ 

“<¢ Then, said I, ‘you accept the pro- 

sal. by 


‘ © Most happily, Sir,’ said he. ‘I honour 
his feelings. I had given the whole thing 
up. I thought he was hard-hearted, and a 
practised taker in of innocent men —’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ said I, bowing, ‘ little know 
my poor brother Bob if you thought that. 
Here, Sir, is the money ; all I ask, as a satis- 
faction to the interesting young creature who 
survives him, is a receipt in full of all de- 
mands as against him.’ 

“ ¢In course, Mr. Daly,’ said the up- 
holsterer, taking the notes I proffered. ‘ Why, 
la!’ exclaimed he, ‘1 declare you have got 
the very ring on that I have seen a hundred 
times, with a leetel patent key twisted into 
the inside, that he used to wear.’ 

« ¢ Yes, said I, rather taken aback at this; 
for with all my cunning I had forgotten to 
disring my finger for the occasion. ‘Yes, it 
was the only thing he left me; I wear it for 
his sake.’ 

« ¢ And how well it fits!’ said the credu- 
lous cabinet-maker. 

“ ‘Often the case with twins,’ said I. 
‘Two hundred, three hundred, fifty, ten, 
eight guineas, and five shillings and six- 
pence; count it yourself.’ 

“ «And now,’ said he, ‘I am to give you 
a receipt in full; to be sure I will. I wish 

u would do me one favour, Sir,’ continued 


e; ‘1 wish you would let my housemaid’ 


Becky see you; she was very fond of your 

x brother, and very attentive to him, and 
I should—I know it is taking a great 
liberty—I should like her to see you.’ 

‘ <T should be too happy,’ said I, trembling 
at the apprehension that the girl, who was 
more than usually civil to me while I lived 
in the lodgings, should make her appear- 
ance, convinced that she would not be de- 
ceived as to the identity, or believe in the 
pe of two brothers having the same knobs 
to their noses; ‘ but don’t you think it might 
shock the poor girl ?’ 

“© No, no, Sir,’ said he, looking over a 
long black leather book for a proper stamp ; 
‘Becky isn’t frightened at trifles; shall I 
9 


“ T could not help myself, and Becky was 
summoned. Luckily, however, she had just 
stepped out to get something, and satisfied, 
by the way in which the other servant con- 
veyed the intelligence to her master, that it 
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was not very probable she would soon return, 
I screwed my to the sticking-place, 
and remained until he had written, signed, 
and delivered my entire acquittance from my 
whole debt, in consideration of the receipt of 
368/. 3s. 6d.; having secured which, I made 
my bow, and quitted my upholsterer, not ill. 
pleased with the adventure of the day.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said I, after I had heard this 
narrative, “ but I see no joke in all this; it 
appears to me that a person less favourabl 
disposed than myself would find a very dif 
ferent name for such a proceeding.” 

“So would anybody,” said my valuable 
friend, “ if it were not for the sequel. A 
short time after, I had the means to set all 
right, and I lost no time in doing so; I 
confessed my ruse to my worthy friend, made 
him laugh heartily at his own credulity, paid 
him the difference, and gave Becky a guinea 
or two.” 

* * * * * 

I had never seen such a man before, nor 
have I ever seen such a one since: from the 
time he sat down to dinner till all was done, 
his tongue never ceased—he was au fait at 
everything—played billiards better than any- 
body I ever saw—jumped higher—imitated 
birds and beasts, including men, women, and 
children better—caught more fish in an hour 
than all the rest of the punters did in three 
—sang all sorts of songs—made speeches— 
and told stories of himself which would have 
made my poor mother’s hair stand on end. 
One ,of his practical jokes, played off upon 
one of the ladies of our party, I must set 
down. She had never been at Richmond 
before, or, if she had, knew none of the little 
peculiarities attached to it. He desired the 
waiter after dinner to bring some “ maids of 
honour”—those cheesecakes for which the 
place has been, time out of mind, so cele- 
brated. The lady stared, and then laughed ; 
Daly saw her surprise, and elicited all he 
wanted—her innocent question of “ What do 
you mean by maids of honour?” “ Dear 
me,”. said he, “don’t you know that this is 
so courtly a place, and so completely under 
the influence of state etiquette, that every- 
thing in Richmond is called after the fune- 
tionaries of the palace? What are called 
cheesecakes elsewhere, are here called maids 
of honour ; acapon is called a lord chamber- 
lain; a goose is a lord steward ; a roast pig 
is a master of the horse; a pair of ducks, 
grooms of the bedchamber ; and a gooseberry 
tart, a gentleman usher of the black rod; 
and so on.” 

The unsophisticated lady was taken in; 
and with all the confidence which Daly’s 
gravity inspired, when she actually saw the 
maids of honour make their appearance in 
the shape of the cheesecakes, she convulsed 
the whole party, by turning to the waiter 
and desiring him, in a sweet but decided 
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tone, to bring her a gentleman usher of the 
black’ rod, if they had one in the house, 
uite cold. 

These were the sort of plaisantries (mau- 
vaises, if you will) in which this most ex- 
traordinary person indulged. : 

[Gurney and his friend commenced their 
voyage up the river, when the latter opened | 
a violent wordy attack upon a very respectable 
round - bodied gentleman who was sitting 
squeezed into the stern-sheets of a skiff, 
floating most agreeably to himself adown the 
stream, the gentle south-west breeze giving 
the sail of his boat a shape — similar to 
that of his equally well-filled white dimity 
waistcoat. 

“Hallo,” cried my friend Daly; “TI say, 
you Sir, what are you doing in that boat ?” 

The suburban Josh maintained a dignified 
silence. 

“I say, you Sir,” continued the undaunted 
joker, “ what are you doing there ? you have 
no business in that boat, and you know it!” 

A slight yaw of the skiff into the wind’s 
eye was the only proof of the stout navigator’s 
agitation. 

Still Daly was inexorable, and he again 
called to the unhappy mariner to get out of 
the boat. “I tell you, my fat friend,” cried 
he, “ you have no business in that boat !” 

Flesh and blood could not endure this re- 
iterated declaration. The ire of the Cockney 
was roused. “No business in this boat, 
Sir!” cried he, “ what d’ye mean ?” 

“TI mean what I say,” said Daly; “ you 
have no business in it, and I’ll prove it.” 

“TI think, Sir, you will prove no such 
thing,” said the navigator, whose progress 
through the water was none of the quickest ; 
“perhaps you don’t know, Sir, that this is 
my own pleasure-boat ?” 

“ That’s it,” said Daly ; “now you save hit 
it—no mari can have any business in a plea- 
sure-boat. Good day, Sir. That’s all.” 

I confess 1 was a good deal shocked at 
this mode of terminating the colloquy. How- 
ever, no ill-consequences arose ; the fat man 
went his way and so did we, and in a few 
minutes more, embarked in Daly’s “ plea- 
sure”-boat, in which I felt, according to his 
dictum, I had no business whatever. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


FEUDAL CASTLES ON THE RHINE. 


{Amone the innumerable Ritter-schlossen 
(feudal castles), on the mountains of the 
Rhine, which are, in general, “ tenantless, 
save unto the crannying wind,” Mrs. Trollope 
(in her amusing Tour, lately published,) de- 
scribes two in complete repair, and inhabited : 
the Marksberg, the solitary fortress of the 
Nassau dominions—and another, near St. 
Goar, which has lately been fitted up with, 
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perhaps, something of a rather theatrical 
taste by Prince Frederic of Prussia, the 
governor of the Rhenish provinces. } 

Marksberg is the only fortress in Nassau, 
and, moreover, the last solitary remnant of 
the castled strong-holds of the Rhenish 
nobility. This alone remains to tell us what 
they were “ in the ancient days, in the gene- 
rations of old ;” and, till the dark chambers 
of its massive towers, its rock-hewn stairs, 
its deep and nameless recesses, and the ter- 
rible array of its chamber of death, have been 
visited, the imagination of the tourist may 
strain itself in vain to picture forth these 
castles as they have been in their days of 
power. I doubt whether the most accom- 
plished engineer of the present age, if his 
savoir be wholly modern, could describe this 
fortified castle intelligibly : I may, therefore, 
be easily forgiven, if, while I recommend 
that every one should go to see it, I add the 
assurance that it is impossible for them to 
understand anything about it till they do. 

On entering the gates, almost every object 
had in some degree a military air. Stands 
of arms rested against the massive walls; 
soldiers were busily engaged in cleanin, 
their caparisons, and a few sentries qneen 
on duty at different posts. A non-commis- 
sioned officer was appointed to attend us, 
who did so with a courteous civility, which 
spared not either his time or trouble; and I 
much question if he ever before acted as 
guide to a party so insatiably curious. The 
fatigue, however, was not all his own. I feel 
certain, that I could have traversed ev 
corner of Ehrenbreitstein with less labour 
than it required to grope through the utter 
darkness of some of the Marksberg passages ; 
to thread the mazy windings of others, amidst 
masonry that seemed to prepare a trap for 
head or shoulders at every step; or to clam- 
ber up the ladder-like staircases, two feet at 
the very least for every step, which led to the 
central tower. But this last feat once accom- 
plished, we were fully rewarded for all the 
fatigue it had cost. Not only the Rhine, 
both up and down its course, here so thickly 
studded with variety of beauty, spread out 
its shining glory before us; but the old roof 
and towers, immediately beneath our eyes, 
had an interest which almost prevented our 
looking at anything else. Our conductor 
pointed out two towers, in each of which a 
prisoner of state was then confined: the sen- 
tence pronounced against one of these was 
for forty years, and twenty-two was awarded 
to the other. We exchanged a shuddering 
glance with each other as we heard it. Our 
conductor saw this, and quietly remarked that 
in most countries the culprits would have 
forfeited their lives. ‘The sentence was a 
just one,” he continued: “ had their offence 
become general, the peace of the country 
would have been destroyed; and many inno- 
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cent would have suffered, instead of two 
guilty: besides, it is probable that the punish- 
ment of both will be greatly remitted.” Not 
from this point, but afterwards from the river, 
we perceived, in each of these prisons, a 
small glazed window, which doubtless gave 
air and light to the captives. Both of these 
openings overlooked the beautiful Rhine, as 
it flowed far, far below, as well as the lovely 

nwood shades on the oppose shore; but 
I felt doubtful whether more pain or pleasure 
would be caused by this. 

Having accomplished the descent from 
this central tower—a task hardly less arduous 
than the getting up—our guide led us into a 
bare, biask-loolting, ill-lighted chamber at 
the bottom of it, with no furniture but a huge 
mass of timber, somewhat in the awed of our 
English stocks, but greatly larger and heavier. 
I nr startled at being told that this 
was the place of execution, and that dismal 
apparatus the instrument of it. The fatal 
machine was placed in the middle of the 
room ; and while we all stood around him, 
silently gazing on it, the soldier explained to 
us the manner in which it was used. Sus- 
pended above it, is a beam with a pulley- 
wheel, and behiud it awindlass. The crimi- 
Nal is secured in the stocks, and his arms 
pinioned, while a rope which passes through 
the pulley is put round his neck, and then— 
the slightest touch at the windlass is enough. 
The whole appearance of this frightful engine 
bespoke its antiquity. 

This governor is an old man, : born in the 
fortress.“ His father was governor before 
him, and he has himself held the station 
forty years. In short, he is so completely 
part and parcel of the place, that a visit to 
it, without seeing him, is by no means what 
it ought to be. Never, surely, was any one 
better fitted for the station he held than this 
old man. Hard-featured, weather-beaten, 
and with a frame that seemed as hard as the 
rock on which it was produced and nourished, 
he looked as if he could have no sympathies 
with the world below ; and, instead of pitying 
him for the manifold privations of his recluse 
existence, I felt disposed to make him a 
compliment on the singular felicity of a des. 
tiny which had placed him in the only situa- 
tion he was fitted for. The old gentleman 
did the honours of his eyrie-like apartments 
very politely—showed us the pictures of his 
father and of himself, and led us from window 
to window to point out the beauty of his 
bird’s-eye view over the rocks and vineyards 
which divided him from the world. 

[The other castle, that of Rheinstein, near 
Bacharah, is a very different affair from the 
state-prison and frontier-furtress of Nassau. } 

At the foot of the steep and rocky eminence 
we found three or four carriages which had 
brought travellers to look at it; and we 
learned from the servants that. there was no 
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way of approaching the mimic fortress, but 
by followmg the narrow, zigzag path which 
led up from the road at that point. At every 
turning of this steep path, however, commo 
dious benches are placed, each, as we mounted 
higher and higher, becoming more beautiful 
in position thav the last. At length we 
arrived at the mounted gateway, duly guarded 
by a massive portcullis, and iron-studded 
door. Having made good our entry, we put 
ourselves under the direction of a warder, and 
proceeded round the castle. Two of the 
finest dogs I ever saw were inclosed in large 
cages, about which they moved unchained, 
with the proud step of a lion in his den, 
After passing a few miniature cannon, large 
enough, however, to fire a salute which might 
rouse the echos far and near, and placed 
upon one of the boldest platforms that ever 
butted over a precipice, we entered a sort of 
guard-room, where suits of armour and other 
military accoutrements were placed, as if 
ready to put on ata moment’s warning. It 
would be no easy task to describe all the ins 
and outs, all the goings up and comi 

down, of this capricious edifice ; but there is 
not a single object in or about it which is not 
looked upon with pleasure and interest. In 
truth, it was a princely fancy, and has been 
right nobly executed. Much knowledge, 
much research, much liberality, and most 
perfect taste, are manifested in every part of 
the work. A great deal of pains, tov, must 
have been taken, and with very happy success, 
to find the many articles of genuine antiquity 
with which the apartments are furnished. 
Some of these are equally magnificent and 
venerable. The bed of the princess is per 
fect, and the beautiful little rittersaal is a 
complete museum of antiquities. Even where 
the requisition for antique articles of daily 
use failed, new ones have been supplied, 
without, in any single instance, violating the 
perfect keeping of the style. The chande 
liers are constructed of the horns of the stag, 
and arranged with wonderful ingenuity aud 
grace. The suits of armour, which hang 
against the walls, look just as we may fancy 
the ritters of yore loved to see them, when 
they exchanged the falchion for the wine-cup. 





Manners anv Customs. 
SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 
(By Captain H. Harkness ; abridged from the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society.) 

In almost every village, the schoolmaster is 
a member of the community. A manie and 
pizhakadai, or house and backyard, are given 
to him by the village. He is allowed to ex- 
act fees from his scholars, which, with the 
presents that custom has established as due 
to him from the parents, at particular periods 
and on particular occasions, form the sources 
of his emolument. 
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The school is open to every Sédra and 
Bréhmana boy* of the village; but not to 
of inferior or stranger tribes, unless by 
the sufferance of the community, and gene- 
rally on the payment of a small monthly 
stipend, or the performance of some particu- 
lar service, by the parents of the boys so 
admitted. 

The hours of attendance at school are from 
sunrise to sunset ; allowing one hour at mid- 
day, for refreshment or repose. 

7 is first taken to school when he has 
attained his fifth year. The period of his 
quitting it is uncertain ; but to enter him as 
avotary of Sarasvati, the goddess of learn- 
ing, is considered a duty too sacred to be 
neglected, even by the poorest of the Sidra 
tribes. 


The sounds of the vowels and consonants, 
first separately and then combined, being 
taught, to which considerable attention is 
paid in order to ensure a just pronunciation, 
the boy is instructed to write or draw, in a 
bed of sand, the letter or sign. representing 
these sounds; and thas, by a reciprocity of 
action between sign and sound, to fix them 
both in his memory. 

We may suppose a class of ten boys seated 
on the floor, each with his palm-book in his 
hand, on the leaves of which the characters 
or letters of the alphabet are engraved; and 
with a bed of fine sand spread out before 
them, of about half an inch in depth. The 
monitor, sitting in front, with a similar bed 
of sand before him, gives out the sound “(4 ;” 
describes the sign, smooths the sand by rub- 
bing his hand over it, and describes the 
tame again; and continues this repetition 
till each boy of the class is able to draw the 
letter as well, or nearly so, as he himself 
does. He then goes on to the next letter ; 
and in the same manner throughout the 
alphabet, and all the various combinations 
of vowel and consonant. 

The boys are now transferred to what may 
be called the Moral Class, or that in which 
the little treatises on Ethics, of the Poetess 
Auvaiyar, are taught. Of some of these 
works, a free translation, by the Rev. Dr. 
John, is to be found in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, (vol. vii. p. 345.) They consist of 
a series of mnaxims, intended to infuse a 
moral and religious feeling, and to bend the 
mind to an observance of the duties due to 
God and man. They are in metre, aud in 
the learned dialect; so that every one re- 
quires an interpretation from the master or 
monitor ; by the repetition of which, and by 
the force of the rhythmus, the aphorism, or 
rather the phrase itself, with the moral in- 
struction it conveys, are strongly impressed 

* The four tribes or castes are, the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. All without this 
pale are considered impure ; and among these are 
iucluded Europeans, and all other foreigners. 
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on the memory, while its analytical meaning 
is left to be acquired at some after-period. 

The two first parts of Arithmetic are now 
taught; that is, Numeration, and Grain 
Measure ; the former commencing with the 
fractional part of the unit. These the boy ac- 
quires much in the same way as he did the 
letters, with the help of the bed of sand; 
and at this: period, generally, he commences 
to learn the use of the stylus, or to write on 
the palm-leaf with an iron pen. To the ac- 
quirement of this art, the reading of other 
moral lessons, in which the religion of the 
prevailing sect will be more or less incul- 
cated, and to the prosecutiun of his arith- 
metical studies, which lead him through 
Multiplication, Subtraction, Land-Measure, 
Whole Numbers, and Fractions, his time at 
this period is wholly devoted. 

We must now suppose him to have attained 
his tenth . About this age, or between 
this and twelve, many leave the school ;—all 
those whose parents are so poor as:to require 
the aid of their children’s labour; and in 
cases where the master is a Sidra, all the 
Bréhmana boys. The former seldom have 
an opportunity of acquiring further instruc 
tion; and. the latter are now put under the 
care of a Bréhman, to learn the Sanscrit 
language, and to prosecute the studies ap 
priate to their tribe. Many Brdéfimana boys, 
however, are too poor to allow of their giving 
up more of their time to the purposes of 
education ; and with the little they have ac+ 
quired, and without learning more of the 
Sanscrit than to repeat in that language a 
few phrases necessary to them in the per- 
formance of their religious ceremonies, they 
either assist their parents in their avocations, 
or seek some other employment by which to 
gain a livelihood. It is also worthy of res 
mark, that all instruction from one Bradhman 
to another in the Sanserit, or through the 
medium of that language, is gratuitous. Of 
the other Bréhmana boys, whose necessities 
have not this control over them, some pursue 
their studies with a view to public employ. 
ment, and to general intercourse with the 
world ; others with a view to the priesthood, 
or to scientific and metaphysical attain- 
ments ;—the former being now distinguished 
by the term Lowkéka; the latter by that of 
Vaidikat ’ 

To return to our school. From Arith- 
metic, the boy is taught to read, and, as far 
as his memory will serve him, to leam by 
heart two vocabularies of synonyms; and 
then to read and analyze the Pirdnas, or 
other metrical versions of fabulous history, or 
of praises to their several deities; and, last 
of all, Grammar, Prosody, and metrical com. 
position. The following are the fees exacted 
by the masters of the Zam schools. 

+ Lowkhika, lit. “a man of the world ;” Vaidtha, 


” 


“a man of learning or science,” 
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Ist, Prédoshas.—The thirteenth and four- 
teenth days of the new and of the waning 
moon are said to be unpropitious to learning ; 
and, therefore, that they ought to be kept as 
days of relaxation. Custom has, however, 
in some measure, got the better of this rule. 
On the thirteenth day, an examination in 
writing takes place, which usually lasts till 
four o’clock, when the boys are allowed to 
leave school; and, as they have the remain- 
der of the evening to themselves, the fee the 
master exacts on these occasions is called a 
pradosha, a Sanscrit term for “evening.” 
The value of these prddoshas, which are 
intended as a remuneration to the master for 
his extra labours, and of which, of course, 
there will be two in each lunar month, is 
estimated at about one penny. 

2nd, Pazhampddam.— On the fourteenth 
day, an examination takes place of the. les- 
sons the boys have been taught during: the 
preceding part of each fortnight; for which 
the master exacts the pazhampddam, or 
“old lesson fee,” which is in amount about 
the same as the preceding. 

3rd, Yennai, or Oil.—On every Saturday, 
the boy takes, for the use of the master, a 
small measure of oil, of about the monthly 
value of three halfpence. 

4th, Virdtis.—These are made of the 
ordure of the cow, and of chaff. or dried 
leaves, beaten into cakes, and dried in the 
sun. They serve as fuel, and every boy is 
expected to bring two of them each day, the 
monthly value of which. will be about a 


nny. 
Poth, O’lais.—These are the palm-leaves, on 
which the lessons are written with an iron 
fens and which are supplied by the master. 

e sum allowed monthly for them is about 
a 


nny. 

Nth, Vidumeurai, Relief or Play-days.—A 
compensation is allowed to the master on 
these, for the loss of the boy’s time; as the 
quicker he passes from one stage to another 
in his education, the more it is to the interest 
of the former. 

These fees are either paid in kind, or a 
composition is made to the master, by the 
parents or friends of the boys. 

[There are, besides, presents made to the 
masters, most of which correspond with our 
entrance-fees. ] 

The estimated amount of the presents and 
of the fees for each year, on account of each 
boy, will be from fifteen to sixteen shillings ; 
the total cost of his education, inclusive of 
the occasional presents, if he remain at 
school for eight years, will be about seven 
pounds;. and the whole of the emoluments of 
the schoolmaster, supposing him to have a 
school of twenty-five boys for eight years, 
will be something less than twenty-two 
pounds per annum. 

This, however, is, on the whole, too favour- 
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able a view of the condition of a vil 
schoolmaster. Where the inhabitants ar 
generally wealthy, the amount of the presents 
will often far exceed what has been men. 
tioned ; but, on the contrary, where they ar 
poor, it will decrease in a much greater pro. 
portion ; and sometimes even the monthly 
fees are not paid, so that many masters do 
not realize annually.a third of this amount, 

It will be observed, that throughout this 
system, memory is, except in a few instances, 
the only power of the mind that is brought 
into action ; that the whole of the superstruc. 
ture is, in a scientific point of view, a sort of 
airy fabric; that Grammar, the basis. from 
which it ought to rise, is left tu be learned 
at a period when few have an opportunity of 
acquiring it; that the principle of analysis 
is pursued almost to the entire exclusion of 
that of synthesis; and that the whole being 
in metre or song, its general tendency is to 
give the mind a light and imaginative tum, 
and to leave its better energies unexercised 
and dormant. 


The Gatherer. 


Early Dining.—Lewis XII. was univer. 
sally styled “ the father of his people.” He 
was parsimonious, but it was because he 
would not tax his subjects; and when he 
was told that there were farces made to ride 
cule his stinginess, “ It is better,” said he, 
“ that they should laugh at me, than cune 
me.” He used to dine at eight in the mora, 
but, to please his fair young wife, he put of 
his dinner until twelve ; and instead of going 
to bed at.six,. he was tempted sometimes to 
sit up till midnight. P.T. W. 

‘The: same quality of cotton: twist which 
now sells here for three shillings per lb, 
sold in Sir R. Arkwright’s time (1780-90) 
for one pound eighteen shillings per \b\- 
Foreign Quarterly Review. “ 

Curious Naval Engagement.—Holi 
tells us, that in February 1528, the tae 
doners were amused by a battle between s 
Dutch and a French vessel, fought close to 
London Bridge, to which the former hai 
actually pursued the latter. Walsi 
Lieutenant of the Tower, boarded and sei 
both the combatants, and the matter was left 
to the council to determine. P. T. W. 

Coleridge.—An old lady was one'day asked 
how far she approved of Mr. Coleridge's 
wonderful oratorical talents : “ Don’t tell me,” 
replied she, (one who did not understand the 
fine unravellings of metaphysics, ) “ I would 
not give a fig for a man who wants all the 
talk to himself.” Enort. 
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